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^ In 1969, the large urban schoolr^system with, which this study is con- 
ceirned implemented two different innovative instructional models tinder 
Xitle I of ESEA-in selected .target area snhopls in the city. One of the 
models .was developed locally by a staff of school district personnel 
specificaliy^appointed to .that'task. The other was developed by the* v 
Learning Research and Development Center (LRDC) at the University of ' 
Pitts^rgh. Both models were implemented one grade level at a time ' * 
each year until^they spanned grades During this time period the' 

classroom teachers were receiving support for their efforts in the way of . 
mate*rials, training, "and classroom aides. ' 
In theSprihg of 1975, the school 'distriqt \inderwent a re -examination 

* ' J ' * 1 . ' ' ■ 

and rekiterpretation of the ESEA,- Title I gui4elines. ^ The nature of the 

\ * • 

reinterpretation led to^vision^ in the manner in which Title I programs 

were to be implemented. ^ Tl^e essence of the revisions was that neither of 

* * • 
the two innovative models could be used by the regular teacher in a*self- 

contained classroom. The 1975-76 school year was a transition year in' 



In fact, the district was experiencing the problems with the Title 1 
**rules.of the game" described by'MpLatighlin. J'aced with the prospect of 
being judged ^'noncompliant*'^ by the^EA and losing the f\ihdirig altogether ' 
or worse yet being^ fined, the district administrator's drejw up a set of 
procedures in which they tried to follow Title 1 guideline^^to the ietter. 
Like other districts during this new move for accountability they may 
have reacted by over-interpreting .the guidelines, <See Milbrey W. 
McLaughlin, ''Implementation .of ESEA Title I:' A Problem of . Compliance. " 
Teacher's College Record, VoL..-77/ No. 77, 1976. pp-. 397-415. 



whi^jh the two models were designated as "supplementary to the basic 
mainstream program and available only to Title I eligible^ childreti, ' T^en/ 
in the Spring of 1976, a new and different Title I Program wa^, designed . 



wl^ch affected all system wide Title. I programs ,and 'resTilted in the ^ 
elimination of both the 16cal model, and the center model as budget items in 

' ' ^ ■ ' t : " ' ' ' \ ^ ^ 

thfe Title I contract, ^ 

.2 



The study < 

The purpose of this study is to examine th^ impact that the experience ^ 
with the implenientation of the innovative instructional models had on the 
s^:ho,ol environment. The specific focus of the study^s on those classroom 
teacfiers who were trained in and taught^ in thje innovative models and. who are' 
currently teaching in settings wh^/e..there is no &ipj)'(yi-t for and no mandate 

to continue to use the innovative practice s, 

! 
I 

I The study asks which, if any, aspects ,of the innovative models the 
'teachers have retained and transferred to their current teaching situations? 

We have teamed this phenomenon the "residuals'^ of <an innovation. In this 

! 

contextVesibuacls mean the patterns, (e, g., instructional strategies, manage^ 
ment techmqlues, general principles, curriculum components, professional 
developmeijA from the innovative- mo del which teachers retain when program 
4fl?^ithdrawn, ' . . . ' 



; '^The authors greatly appreciate the assistance of Lirtda jMatasic.and 
the entire LRDC Field Services staff, " ^ * ' 



tHe larger context ^o^/the study is, of course, scKoo! change, and' the 
is^sue is whether or not a systeriiatic program irhplementation .has any sxxstaining 
iin^act on thef School enviroximent. Most studies of school change, and indeed 
M change in general stop short of this important a.res^. Those few studies 
-wJ^hich describe a return to site to determine what remains of an innovative ex- 
.-perieiice^&top with aJtf, examination of the-^district level adoption patterns (Carlson 
197Z). "If the inn9yati;on does not show as an item dn the budget, the conclusion 
is drawn that the innovation is no longer present ^d t^ie change .in the system 
haf not occij/red. Our position is that adoption rate studies are only a small 
part of theyproblem. We'contend that it is the individual teacher who is the 

f V 

act^^^^-^QP^2^ ultiinate user of the innovation and as such, research 

needs to take the teacher as the unit of analysis for such instructional innovation 
follow-up' studies. Treating the teacher as the \init of analysis is one of the 
ways in which we aire measuring program impact on school change. 

Method , 

: ' ; ' • ' ■ , 

The approach, to this study is descriptive field researcH, Data^were 
collected in a series of threef successive rovinds via 1.) a solr^ey form, - 
2. ) a questionnaire and 3. ) personal feiterviews.. With each round as more; ^ 
iiltensive information was collected, the size of the sample was reduced^ 
The nature of the iniormation cpUect^d^in each rovind was based in part on 
;analysis of data from- the preceding round. This procedure enabled us to 
facus on some, of the emergent thefnes In greater detail. " A fourth round of 
data cplle<3f€ion is planned. It will cpngist^of classroom observations, but at 



this writing, the*fourth round has 'not begim,^* 



# t 



Subjects, The subjects for this 'study were those teachers and/or' 

3 ' 
leaders • in the Center model cla^^^ooms and local model classrooms, ' 

who were still on the rosters in the schools involved as pf June, 1976. ^ • . 
Although in the .Fall of 1976 some of these teacher^s^ we i:e working in 
different schools a.nd/or in different capacities, they wqre incllided in 
, the mailing of the first survey. This study was not, however,, ar follow -.up 
. of all teachers who liad ever taught in the models. ^ , ' . 

Pr ^edures, The Survey'Form (See'AttacEment A)'was sent out in / 
late Fall to a total of 158 teachers. The purpose of this survey was to 
enlist the cooperation of the;t^a]^hers iJOthe^'study and to collect demograjghic 
data, • This survey farm yield^dj^n extr^emeJLy high rate of re,turno(N=125),* ' ? . 
79. 1%, with a slightly higher ra^ coming frbm the local model group 
(82. 3%)' than from the Center model group^ (67. 6%). In'addition to the' . 
^antity of returns, numerous .teacher^^ indicated, by adding notes on the * 
form, their interes^'in the sttidy and their willingness to participate further.' ' / 
In round twQ, a Questionnaire (See Attachment B),. prepared-jointly by 
" local district/and LRDC siaJEf members, afid organized so that the same form \ 
,wouia Xepresent'both models,, was maUed tj6^the 125 subjecfs who.had returned 



' ^ '"' - ,Teaim,Leaa6r is' tfie name'^giv^iino a tole Wibich w^^s created by t^is j '/ , . //,//' 

> distriei's 3^t|ierr program. r'J^e'^^^ ^" .J,S 

. . ' They'were-as;Bign^ 

"'^P^^^^ii^^^^^®^-^'*^'^ ^^^^^^^ 

>.^V ^; >. ■.'tTaihxng. teachers _artd developing and rpanagingJ.rxxaterials.^^"W;h^ pf^^^ 't/ 
,5v.V V , svpporit was withdrawn,. 'thie role was abolished -and the incumi>enta took'^' • T^.. 
•\ : ■ r^::/ 9^^^5"P<^.sitions,'m^ • . / / - 



the survey from. The purpose, of the questionnaire was to obtain a l)road 
base of data on model components and thfeir continued-use or disuse, along" 
with teachers' thougfit&via opfen-ended questions. • * 

4jframj)(^orkwaJ devised for selecting a sample for personlil inter- 
views in roun^a-fehree. The intenVof the "framework was<to„ assure a 
representative distribution from both innovative models in both public and 

• J • ' ^. . . 

parochial school settings and across the grade levels involved. Similarly, 
.team leaders were selected from both models#to assure representativeness. 
Onfce tile numbers in each cell wer| determined, a stratified random sample 
of 3Q teachers was selected on two variables, .number of years teaching in 

the model and number of years in teaching. • ' • ? » 

* . T 
The interview from (see Attachment C) was aesigned to gather in- 

formation that would clai^ify, verify, or extend the information obtained ^ ' 

through the questionnaire. To date, twenty-one of the 30 personal interviews 
- . ^ - ' / * . 

* / 

have been completed by the LRDC Field. Services Staff. ' . - . 
Resiolts % . ^ . < ' . 

The resixlts obtained from the round two' questionnaire were analyzed* 
fxrst by total group response and then by OTLodel-to model Response (i, e- the 
local model groupHo the Center model group). 

Analysis of total group responses. ; Table 1 provides information about, 
comj^nent categories. .The sub-sets \mder each category were collapsed to 
obtain a general category rating, (refer to Attachment j^). 



. . Table 1 shops that the majoi;ity of the teachers/ report that after/^ 
'year and a half without program support they^are^ei^er continuing to use 

• ^ ' < . \ / " • : 

the Gomponejfvts;6f th^ir mqdels.as they did with program support, or they [ 
are continuing to use them but have made adaptations for the current situa- 

tibns.«» one component which appears to show a'larger rejection by i 

«' 

teachers^is the record keep^h'gQ:orppbnent. A re-examination of the sub-' ' 

} ^'-^ -J — >>^^ ' ' - * 

set data shows that Teacher Kept Records are mostly continued or adapted, 

♦ - » 

whereasrthe Child_Kept Records — individual and group- -are no longer- 
maintaini^d. For some -reason teachers are less enthusiastic about the ' 
continua'nce x^f this component when there is no requirement for it. 

Teacher Response .to the Extent' of ProRrao Coraponent Use ^ 

) 
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IVould like to use but 
Ineed assistance. 


[iJould like to use but 
need materials. ^ 


Total 


Classr-oom • 
1 Management 

\ 


45% 




3% 


3% 


2% 


3% 




i% 


99% ■ " 


{ Curriculum 
1 Materials 


44%" ■• 


43% 


0% 


,6% 


3% 


%% 


7% 


99. 6%. j 
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Record 
* Keeping 


2-5% ■ 


40% 


22% 


2% 


4% -■ 


-5% 


1% 


-■ ■ 1 

99% ^ 


Techniques „^ 
for Individ 
dualizatld^n 


30% 


62% 


f%" 


1% 


* 

4% 


2% 


0%_ 


99% 


Specific' 
Teaching 
Methods 


32% 


48% 


3% 


2% 


8% 


• 

.6%' 


1% 


' 100% 



Another irnportant,comp©rient*of the innovative pjrograms was. the 

^ ['I Z-^: 



provision for professional growth. . Analysis 'of the responses* of the 
^eachers to their experiences with the five facilitator s/ra^^^ 



growth p^odilS^d the following^ ordering from most valuable to learst 
valuable: (1) regularly scheduled all-day workshops, (/2) local model 
workshop staff or Center consultant staff, (3) team leadei: support, 
(4) summer workshops, (5) si^ervisory instructional Specialist."* These 
results^are reported here, although some ambiguity/is pres-ent as to the 
interpretation* of each facilitating category, and to the ideritificatixm of 
specific people who function in the roles of 2, 3y aiid 5. In spite of the. 
ambiguities, there was no question about the suj/ei/ced'ence of regularly 

' • * ' / r / ( 

scheduled all-day workshops, an on-.going in-s/ervice nrveans of professional 

/ V/ / ^ 

— *' * - I III } . 

growth, over other categories. Over 50% 

category as being ^'most useful*'. 

^The responses to the open-ended quesj5id|j^s ^ere e,xamined for themes^ 

• Responses i: elating to' the first question (W^a^ksiiect, if any, of your Title 1 

■ program do you miss the most? ) were fairijj//ea/sy to categorize as similar 

^ ^11 r " ^ 
ideas came up again and again. One frequeM^^ category -dealt 

with resources for professional growth, i^jldelc this category we have in- ' 

if / 

eluded such topics as workshops, the oppoMiiAity to. observe ancj exchange 

• ■ * //// / ^ 

ideas with other teachers, support and a[s distance from a team'leader. 



'firet 



pondents indicated^his ^ 



and the opportunity to work with prof es6ipn*aji personnel or specialists^. 



,The comments were, in fact, additional corroboration. of the'usefulness of 

the "facilitator^^' of professional growth from the preceding qiies'tion. 

^ Another "most missed" featur^e wa^^the classroohn aide, A comment 

• f * 

.fosquently added to the s|:atement about loss of aides w^,s that it was the * 

loss of the "teacher/aide team" which was the important factor. One 
.teacher wrote "When the aides were assigned to a specific roofn they knew 
the children, and th^procedures and were an important .part of the team, " 
Also mentioned wasAhe fact that the ^ideaAp^re ^eW trained, that their 
contribution waf "much more than doing clerical workw " 

•Materials were mentioned as being n^issed by several teachers, but 
not so often as one wotil^ expect from a program which provided teachers 
with a great deal rr^ore than they now get. This may^e due to the fact that 
the prggram support has only been withdra'w^for one year and" materials are * 
still available. Indeed, teachers had just indicated in part one of th^ questionnair 

that they continue to use components of the "program; The "question will b^ an 
' , - *• . • " ■ 

interesting one to ask in another year when sispplies have begun to run out.* 

The second question (What aspects are you most happy to have elimin'a^d? ) 
had one answer that received a heavy response: "'Wne- -everything Was great". 
.Anqther topic mentioned frequently though was "j^perwork". In most cases, 
it was specified that the referent was to ^additional or unnecessary forms, check 
lists, inventories, etc., that were required for the "program and in oth^r cases 
the referent was to the additionaFrfecords th&t hjrd to be kept on children. Even 
though the general category of paperwork drew* negative reactions, some * 



It) 



j: 



... — • - ^ - , 

interesting comments were add>3^ which supported the notion that it was a 

"necessary evil". For example; ^\ ♦the Bookkeeping, thougb time consuming 

and tedious' at times, was'^ery good. It gave me a good idea -of where^the kids 

^ . , 

were and where to take them". * • ^ ^ 

^ While some teachers (the,higfier number) regretted the loss of the team 

•leaders, a few were happyTo See them eliminated. -When 'this wds the case, 

it was because the specific person was felt to be ineffective. .There were also 

a few negative reactions to workshops. Agcfin however, specific qualifications 

Were added such as: "they became repititious^ " "after seven year§ my time 

could have been.better spent in the classroon}, and "teachers Should have ' 

I . 

had piore input. " ■ , 

*• ^ 

_ In response to the third question's invitation to comment on anything, 
the majority of the teachers addressed the subject of general program issues 
That 4s, the comments were relate<J tO'thi overajl management of the Title I 
effort rather thah to the specif ici^ model in which they taugijj^ Such topics as 

\J 

program>eegulations; eligibility requirements, th^-n^ed fox more information 
to teachers on how decisions /et made and why, a feeling of gettin^^ caught 
^•bet^yeen the forces.of the rittC model and-the .ejciJting practices, .and the, short 
, duration of "new programs" are included hefe/- ' 

- On the eligibility requir.ements issue ^teachers Expressed kiscpmfort 
^with ttie^Title Iprc^-gram's "discrimination against non-eligible children" — 
^"'you should declare the entire classroom eligible' If a'^^cer tain percent nXeel 
t5e requirements" and "eligibility requir^gments deny the use of materials 

Z o , ^ • • 

and^q^ipment to ineligible' students. " On the "duration" issue one, teacher - 



wrote would like to see a program that lasts more tha'n a few years. In 

" ' "• ' • . * 

•eleven years, I haire taught four reading series without leaving the district, 

' \ . ' - V < ^ 

school or grade level. " Another wr'ote, "It would be beneficial to ^e if a 

: ' ■ " ■ . • • 

program, would not be eliminated from, the schools as quickly as they have 
been". One jus^^ 'starts t<^ feel comfortable in a program" and the following year 
it is eliminated. , • . . . 

A number of teachers expressed a vote of confidenc^e for the experience 
of teaching in an innovative situation ^n the sense j^at they ackiiowledged^at 
they were, changed by the experience, that they will " never go back to my- old 
' way of teaching. " Anol^^er e^ressed anew appreciation for "lJ<C7^g it takes 

to learn and to change.*' •* • 

• ' - ^ ^ f ^ 

> • - ' - - / ^ ^ . 

- ) • Analysis of responses by mc^del ; An exraminatiori of .the data from.*the, 
questionnaire by model sho^^s that there are only a fev^natable differen^;^s be- 
tween^the responses of the lo^l model teachers and the responses of the ' 
Center modeLtea^her s concerning program components./ For exeimpl^'^the . 
Center model teachers are j:nore inclined 'to adapt th4 Clas!sroo"tp Management 
component whereas the local mcjdel teachers continue to Use .th,« :cc^ri:}ponent as 



they did when they ha^the program support. 



Both groups spread out "across more options \indelfe the use^of the 
Specific Teaching Methods component than in ofher components, -Howeve^, 
the majority of the Center model, teachers are a,dapting*the Specific Teaching a 
^ Method while the local model teachers are using the 'methods tie same (36%), 

•t . * 

'adapting (44%)', and asking fo-r more help and more tipe '^8. 6% and 6%).' . . 



7 
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B-oth groups responded similarly to the complynent pf Record Keeping. 
-More specifically/ the sub-items of '^child-kept" and "group-kept records" 
are being questioned by the teachers in/both j^rograms, but the teacher-kept 
records are .being maintained. ' • 

More interesting differences between programs emerge from a re- 
analysis of the open-ended questions. While both gr^up^s expressed their* 
greatest lo'ss in terms^of "support for^^f ofessional growth" and the loss of 
the ''classro'om aide"''there are differences concerning the next "most ' 

misised" iten:>. The local model teachers^eel the loss of 'the \*critical mas^" ^ 
^ phenomenon most keenly, such as the opporhinity to interact with other - 
teachers on an informal basis, and to &hare rdeas in the workshop aessjbns. - 
The Center model teachers, on the othei^ hand, , stress the loss of materials 
and add some specific reasons for missing materials which have to do 
with^the individualized and individualizing aspects of the materials. This 
"is no surprise because of the nature of the diff eren^|^n the programs. # 
The two prograrrfs.are somewhat similar in tji|.t the||emphasiz4 the- 
individualization -of instruction and through indivicto^iliz^tion the creation of 
; child-centered, active learning environments in classrooms. The -prihciple 
difference appears to be tHkt the Center' model>str^?^^e use bf instructional 

• ' . " — . " 

techniques, curriculum materials, and ciassro'om procedures, wJiich are 
specified as part of the oyerair instructional innovation, while 'ihe^ local model 
stresses the training of classroom teachers in the. principles' and techniques of 
individualized instruction and the "open classroojn" concept so, .JhaV teachers 
can create the^^esi'red changes in their classrooms. 

Among the responses oi the Center model group,, there was greater 
specificity of the jparticular aspects of the individualized curriculum which 



teachers mifts niost. For example, '^Tfie math curriculijmr. . .1 miss^ the 
sequencing and ease of individualization. " ^And another, "The individualization 
aspect of the. program was great. It allowed children the freedom to do more 
work at their own level. " And ♦'The availability of. materials to reach each 
child.'* " - . / 

In general,^ both groups of tea'chers expressed favorable attitudes to-* 
ward their ^particular program: ''Sorry th^t (Center curricula) were 
^discontinued,^* the program is "so much superior to traditional. . . ; it is a 
sa^d'state tolhave 'it disappear, I ^ doing it illegally this year and hope 
I will be a^e to ih the future. . . .1 a^^r by individualization, " and another 
"T$e (Loc^l Model) experience is so great, kids don't want to go home,.'"* 
Personal ^Interviews ^ * . , 

' ^ p^elifninary analysis of the round three pergonal interviews supports 
the f indiirt^s determined by the questionnaire in regard to model components 
which are continued as before or with adaptations. The teachers maintain 
the physical room arrangement with various learning „centers, content 
areas, or independent^^ rk stations ^ They stUl make use of materials and 
equipment pivqvided by th^ former Title I programs. Those teachers who " 
still have a classroom aide for a portion of time appreciate 'the aide^ and 
make use of aide time for operating the model. In other words, the teachers 
will allot that payt of the day when the aide is availabj'e' as the time when tHey 
operate tfte innovative model. The teachers report the use of the diagnostic/ 
prescriptivfe process, aspects of the record keeping system, and the class-* 
room management system. 

12 14 ^ . ' 



Program effects on teachftr attitude toward the way children learn and 
the j^techniques.and skills learned for reaching individual children do persist. 
However, some teachers were quick .to report tha^^to a certain extent they ^ 



are txnchariged by fj'^^^ since always thought of myself as a 

.h\imanized teache?, and/*! never was a traditional teacher with everyone 
doing the same thing. Most teachers however, reflect a cha^ige which canT? 
perhaps be best summarized by 'the statements: "The program had a big 1 
impact on my philosoplyy. Prior to (Local model) there had been no emphasis 
on the individual child. " And . . I can allow more pleasurable learning 
. . . more freedom for teachers and students. 

Teachers again expres.sed a stron*]§[ need for opportunities for professional 
growth. The val^ of inrservice workshops and^ expo sure ^to the professional 
staf^jvas reiterated through statements. such as: ^'I^ni stagnant now, . . 
visits from the resource people, and other teachers were reinforcing. 

In. regard to conditions that support or inhibit the continued use of 
progra!m aspects, the teachers identified such things as the presence (or 
absentee) of materials *dnd equipment, the full-time trained aide (rJb aide), 
time (no time) to know th^problems of specific ki<^ and deal ^);dth them, the 
principars support, ^c^her'^t^ache'^'s support: ^*'the program is easier to 
operate if other teachers know it, and the children's reaction: /^seeing 
children make progress is a good support. " 

^One salient theme that emerged from the interviews is the awareness 

• c 

of teachers of the frequent lack of clear definition of suppoirt roles, and the 

• » * i ^ ' - . . . . 

co4?flict that sometimes^ o.ccurrexi within and between the various roles, both 
created by the program and those existing within the school system. 



The effect-of clear role definition (or lack of definition), the absence (or 
presence) of conflict of roles can support or inhibit program operation, or^ 
continuation by the teache^rs^ ' ^ ' 

It is interesting to note- some of {he factors 'that teachers think con- 
tribute to the principalis support of programs: ^'If they trust the teacher's 
ability and think the program is educationally soxind, .''If other teachers 
support and, use the program," "K you show success. -if they know the program 
is helping Hids, " and "If the word is ou^ thCTu^e of the program is okay 
from upper adminifitration. " . ^ ' 

The topic of adaptations wa^ of particular interest to^us. Since 
the first questionnaire indicated a high rate of adaptation of model components, 
we hoped to probe this area in the interviews for examples of actual adaptations 
which teachers have made. X^is was more difficrilt than we anticipa!?ed'.. The 
teachers were generally not able to give the" type of specificity. for which we 
were- searching. In some s^se this is consistent with one of the main notions 
about adaptations: namely that adaptations are necessary to cfeate local 
ownership (Rand study. 1975, McLaughlin). In our case it may be that. local 
ownership Was comt>lete to the point that teacher^ did not know they had 

. ; • 

adapted from sorhethihg else. : 

. " - . 

Nevertheless we did oT^tain some examples of adaptations. In Tcible 
2 we have indicated an example of the type of adaptations that are bein 
jiiade for each of the five model^ components. 
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Examples of .Tyj^ 



Table 2 



es of Adaptatiohs made to. Model Components 



Model components 



1. •Classroom managemeni 



Example :of adaptations rr^ade by- 
teachers* in transferring component 
aspect to current teaching situation. 



Curriculum materials 




Techniqu 



ization 



Specific teaching me^oas 



J 



Because of loss of aide, 'teacher 
operates individualized nno del fewer, 
fdays (3y than -during program support. 

Attivity cards (us^ed by ahildren who / 
v^^it le'arning centers) now recorded 
o^ tape to corfipensate for loss of aide.. 

. Games developed for' innovative model 
curric\ilum were re-made using content' 
from mainstream 'curriculum. * 

An early learning skills curricTilum has* 
been coordinated into the, basal reading, 
series. ' ' ^ 

Thfe fornnats for the following record - 
^ forms have been re-made for use with 

mainstream curriciala: weekly chart, 
* reading log, master sheet.^ 

Teacher rewrote pre-pos^ tests for th< 
basaLreading -series*- 

. Teacher added a unit to bas^ reading 
currictiliim to build pre-reqiiTsite beha- 
viors.. 

Teacher used ^ beginning r^^ading stratejgy 
for teaching blending with Ihe letter /s6\ind 
sequence of the basal series. 

Teacher makes te aching ^tapes (used * 
exteij^slvely in innoyative mo^ei^) because 
"they teach' Kids to li&ten. " - - 1 




1 



Discussion 



1 

One conclusion which can be drawn from the data cdlle.Ction in this - 
6'tudy is that one year after the withdrawal of support of' two innovative 
classroom programs, teachers report that 'they are^ continuing to use the ^ 
majority of the components either as they did with program sujjport or with 
adaptations to their current situation. puT original proposition, that with- , 
drawal of an innovation from the budget line is not equal tq withdrawal of 
the innovation at the user level,, is at least auperficially^cohfirme^. As an " 
example, the overall data indicate that although teachers ob^e^t't to "meaning- 

paperwork, " teacher kept records of pupil progl-es^s are valued and 
still used;' that is teachers have iDontinued to use the .r-ecord keeping system 
from the firmer pro grams 'intact or else have madi»^daptations appropriate' • 

. ' . ■ ' ' ^ ■ ' , .*>;*■, 

to their situation, since record keeping taught a:.:fethod% know children"; , 
^ and made one "much more aware of the impor^iice of keeping data on kids^/^ 
. . Our limite4 findings' on the naturT^ the.?adaptations "being mad<! seem 
to irjdicate thait a combination?, of both .simple and complex a spec ts^t lie. 
components are being adapted ^ For instance re-making record formi wi'thf 
different content is" fairly simple but designing and adding a unit to«e4'elop 
"]^re-reVisite reading skills is fairly complex. 'We need tg ask which teachers ' 
are performing which types of adaptations? Does years of experience Witii 
the innovation relate to the type of adaptation the teacher is capable of etff exiting 
In our ^eliminary.data analysis by grade levei we find a greater \ » ^ v|' 
tendency for kindergarten teachers to b^ ''retainers" while third grade 



teacher^^^re the ones who '^'chose not to use'* or select the wider range of 
Options on the questionnaire. 'While this tendeiicy may say something, about 
the differences between kindergarten and third grade teachers, or the dif- 
ference in kindergarten and third grade programs', we need to consider the 
possibility that this characteristic is related to th^ implementation plan for^ 
the two models. By design, the models were implemented in a grade at a 
time from kinder ga^rten through third grade. The effect of this plan is that ,^ 
kindergarten teachers'are in the model longer than other grade level lfeife|iers 
and may have become more capable both in implementing the model companents 
and/or adapting them. Put another way, this group may have progressed ^ 
further through the ''Levels of Use" described-by Hall (1973)7 The more 
experienced teachers may have moved into the levels described as re- ^ 
finement and integration. . 

The Levels of Use/sUges of Concern theory- (Fvill^r, 196^; Hall, 1973) 
also has interesting implications formortlel to model differeiivCfesX As a 
gr^up the teachers from the Center moHel include more expressions, on 
the impact of the program on students, while* the local mo^el teachers 
express a greater * concern for the loss of program^ aspects which are 
more directly a benefit to thef teacher while indirectly a benefit to the 
children,^.i. e. , the "critical mass" phenomenon, works^ps and interactions 
Vith peers from which'they learn new techniques^! T^ie content of the 

\ 

^<*mments indicate a much greater personal loyality to the innovation 
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experience by the local model te'achers. This is sc'positive and necessary 
aspect of'uny planned change effort. .But the question i«: Is this group^ 
because of the hature' of the p:cogram which they have been a part of or 
the process by which' they were trained, more "stalled" at the level of 
**personal concerns? Does the imprementatioh of a more structured, more 
developed program lead more readily to impa^ct concerns 'by teachers? -Is 
"less personal loyalty" a real outcome of implementing a highly structui»ed, 

non-locally developed classroom program? .'Can the two efforts be combined 

. . ■ :{ ■ 

in some way, i, e. , could the structured prbgram be implemented under the 



locally determined process? ^ 

: 1 ■ ' 

Results of this study suggest ,sonie policy implications for Federal 

< ■ I 

programs such as Title I: the most, notable concerns eligibility reqmrements. 
It seems that the guidelines for determining and fulfilling eligibility require- 
ments can usually be complied with at the abstxactjDJ' higher administrative 
level, (e, g. ,j^Those children who fall below ascertain stanine on a standardized 
test are designated as eligible childr'en)^ But can the guidelines be implemented 
at the classroom level? At s^personal leyeijr tegtchers report having difficulty 
separating or isolating children on the basis of eligiblity.' They wi^h to pro- 
vide an ins truct ional prograni for "all" of the children. So we might question 
if the single "eligible" child shoxald be the target of federally funded programs 
ar would the purposes of the fvinding be better served if the target were the 
eligible classroom, school unit (e. g. , primary grades), or the tptal school? 
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A second implication for policy is 'the intensity with Vhich our 

^subjects expressed the need and desire for professional growth opportu-r • 

• . • • ■ * • , 

nities. The desire oh the part of the teachers tp break down the "alo^ienesa 

of teachers'' (Sarason, 1971) is as strong as the*. ability of researchers to 

describe it. Teachers not only want to meet and exchange professional 

ideas with their peers and with specialists, they also want the team Effort 

as represented by the *te ache r/ aide \init. One possible implication of ' ^ 

this is that a phase -out of monetary support might allow for continuation ' 

of the resources for professional growth beyond the termination of monies 

for further development and materials. Such a phase might assure' the 

continuation of desirable behaviors l^rned from the experience with an 

innovation. The real co/icern of the phase-out plan is/ after all, for keeping* 

p ^ , 

the system 'dynamic; in that sense a phase-out plan ^h9\ild have a different 

• >« ' 

emphasis from that which has brought the teachers to the ]^oint where they 

are committed retaining" their new skills/ . - ' , * ^'^ 

• Finally, 3ve have asked ourselves whe^re we need to go from.here. 

One of the purposes of 4escriptive studies i^^'map an area and point out * 

questions for more intensive study. To^ begin with we >jrant to continue to' 

investigate the nature of the adaptations which are being mad6. Our subj;ects 

say they have adapted. Other research studies have cited the importance 

of,^<|apt?ation as a critical phas^ of the user -(Rand 1975). We need niore ^ ^ 

investigation of the area o^ adaf)tations: What are they^ What aspects of • 



tbe model are adaptable? How dp teachers go about the^ process? .Are* 
they creating ^adaptations or mutations? Mapping the nature of adaptations 
wiU be one focus of our clas^sroom visit s.^ ^ . ' , 

We need also tp a^ttempt to find out who the non-resp'ondehts. are. 
It msy be that they ar-e the rejectors. If so, their attitudes and behaviors 
a;re obviously of equal interest and importance. We must attempt to fe- 
cycle through the original subject ^ool and find out more, about the non- ' ^ 



4 * ' 



.4 

<5 



respondents,. * . ■ ' - ' " ' * 

Conclusion % , I " - 

/ And so. the findings of this study enable us to say that; They did x ' 

not throw out the baby with^the^bath ^t least not yet! ' The .stuciy in- . . ^ 

dicates that the experience of implementimg the innovative instructional 
models had^a sustafining impact on this . group of teachers. The implioattons 
of tW findings are particularly important at this time of declining Federal 
support for the development of new programs. It is critical for program' -'^ • 
developers to begin. to assess the changes that their. clients, the teachers, / 

4 * 

have internalized so that when monies for program svpport are-withdtawn/ ^ 

the possibility stiU exists that aspects^of the innovation will continue to be_!^ ' * ^ 

. ' " ' . .^-^ • ■ ^ 

* part of the teacher'sT repet^ire. Such inforjrnation coul*<3 assist educators in A 

designings better implementation strategies strategies which take intc 

acco\int that inevitable time whe^ support will be withdrawn* ^ J 
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ATTACHMENTS ^ 




/ TITLE I study" 



Attachment A 



Name 



SU RVEY FORM 



School 



Today Dat e" ' , 



]• Current gsade level or position^ 



2/ Years^at this grade level ox positio n ^ 
3, Number df ye^*s of rteaching experience ^ 



r 



'^"y^. Number of • years teaching in the 



FRELEA Program 
LRDC IM 



^RELEA' Program 
5, Grade levels taught in the^J ' ' 

(lRDC IM 



Grade levels 



Years at" grade 



>6i. Number of years as Early ChildKdbd Team Leader , 

. - " ; ' ^ ■ " • 

7, Educational^ level (Check all categories that apply to yo«)« 

a. ^ Bachelor's 

b. Master's 



c.^ -Master's plus 



... ^ 



d* Doctoral program 
% 

a. Doctorate 



8. -Flease provide k pl\one number through whl,ch you can 
be reached: , " 



o 

ERIC 



/ ^ 
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Attachment B 



Title I EavlvChllibQod Program Questionnaire 



■/ 

Kasie 



Date 



School 



■Di^ list to th$ left of the charp below represents components of the 
Esrly Childhood programs (Frelea and LRIX:) . For each component please 
look sctoss the page and check the* one column which best describes » the 
Atent to which if now exists In your classroom. 



Please read through all of the choices and always select the one 
that most accurately reflects your present teaching. 



Program Cot|gonents 

Classroom management' 

a. Methods of deallpg"' 
with student,.behavior^^ 

b. Arrangement of physical 
environment . 

c, 



II. 



Scheduling prdcedufes_ 

^i^rlculum materials 

a. Using teacher 
deslgi^ed materials ^ 

b. . Using commercially 




purchased materials^ 
Using Program' | 
produced materials^ 



b. 



Record keeping 

Teacher kept records_ 

Chlfd kept records 

Group records (kept 
^ by children for 
^grot^ activities) 

Techniques for Indlvldu* 
■ alizatlon 

a. Pre-tettlng 

b. Post-testing 

c. Diagnosing \_ 

4. Prescribing "1 



T3 



« u 
« o 

■a 
« a 
tt ? 

d CD 
0 M 

^ M 



\ o 
o 

( 0« 



'O ^ 



O 
OS 4J 



Specific teaching methods 
aviSPftutoring .--y..*^-- 
b. 
c« 



Small grcfUp work _ 
Creat Ing Reaming 
hlfernrchiear'" 



Discovery le^aming 
Peer teaching 



B 

« 0 

Q o 
3 U 
n 

O 0) 

*4J a . 
c 

0) OS 
0 01 
X u 

u o. 



01 



01 
CB 



01 • 

•3 2- 



«H CB 

-O 01 
» CO 



^ 01 
*0 CO 



'O. ^ 
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Attachment B 



The Title I Pr6gran provided support for professional growth. The list 
below represents most of the "facilitators" of professional growth that 
were provided. Please ^^ank the foUowiig five items in order of their 
value in promoting your professional growth. v "1" will indicate the 
item of the most value; "5" will indicate fche item you percieve as 
being of the least va^. 

' Summer workshops 

Team Leader support 

. FREiaU worlcs^p(i*itaf f or LRBC consultant staff 

' Supervisory Instructional Specialist 

Regularly schedul^d^ all-day workshops ' ; 



What aspect, if any, of your Title I program do you mis^he moat? 



What aspect, if any, of your Jitle^I program are you most happy to 
nave .had eliminated? t 



p. - • ... - * 

Is there anything else on vhl^ch you would like to comment? 
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Attachment C 



LRDC/PPS Title I Study 
Interview 



Name, of Teapher^ 
School 



— T 

Phone Number of School 



Interviewer_ 
Date 



Time 



i. If you have 'adapted* the program components in your classroom, what kinds of 
adaptations have you made? « 



2. 



Can you identity factors within your school which support o^ inhibit the use 
of the program in your classroom (such as time, attitude of principal, etc.)? 



3. How did your experience in the program effect your attitude towards thd 
way children learn? / ^ • * * - 



4, On a scale from 1 5 (1 being the inost us;6iul,to you, 5 being tttfe least 
useful to you) , how would y6u rank the followipg items? 

a. Summer workshops , 1- 2 3" 4 5 

b. Team. Leader support 1 2, 3 4,5 

c. fRELEA Workshop St^ff 
or 

LItDC Consultant Stafi 

d. S^cpervisory Instructional Specialist 12 ^ 3 . 4 5 

e. ReguJLarly Scheduled All^Day Workshops 1 '2 3 4 -5 

• " • ' ■ 

If t^ program was started again, let^s say» ngxt year* what type of 



reconmendations would you make to the program? ' ' 

^6r^XTyp^ had you|^oice, would you consider teaching in the program again? 



'If yes,' why? 
If np, why not? 



^ • ^ Attachment C 

- _* * ' 

7* t^bservatlon? (Circle response) . ' 
1. Yes^^ 

The lollowing fluestions' should be filled out by the interyiewer innnediately 
following the Interview. • . * 

1^ Was anyonp else present In the room (or Immediate envlrorunent) while 
you were conducting the Interview? — ' 

1. Yes • • ^ - ^ 

If yes, who? I ' 

2. ' No ' * ' ^ , . . 

• * 

2. In general, what was thre respondent's attitude towards the Interview? 
(Circle as many as appropriate) • 

1. . Friendly 

2. * Eager, ^ ' 

3. Cooperative 

4; Indifferent ^ ' 

5. Bored ' • 

6. Hostile 

7. \ Other, specify 



3. Was respondent's understanding of the questions. 

1. Good ^ 

2. Fair ^ • . ^ . 

3. Poor 

f 4. Other, specify ^ ^ . 



4. Was there ^sufficient time for the interview?^ 
1*. Yes^ 
2, No 

..If no^ why not? ^ ' 



5J% Location of Interview 

\ 

6*, lAdditionai Comments: 

J 



